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WITHIN THE WEEK 


In all of the gabble incident to 
the decline and demise of price 
control, we are likely to lose sight 
of the conditions which, at the out- 
set, made the effective control of 
prices a practical impossibility. 

To get our perspective adjusted 
we must go back to approx a yr 
ago, when gov’t guessers were 
freely forecasting 6 million unem- 
ployed in the early reconversion 
period. To cushion this anticipated 
(and unrealized) unemployment, 
the Administration not only ac- 
quiesced, but definitely planned and 
fostered systematic wage increases. 
At that time, you will recall, there 
was widespread insistence that 
these added labor costs must be 
absorbed by industry. This unre- 
alistic endeavor to fashion an 
elastic girdle for Mathematical 
Law was the chief factor in pro- 
longing strikes and heightening 
tension between management and 
labor. 


PRICE TREND: We do not 
subscribe to the dire predictions 
of runaway inflation that are be- 
ing widely spread by friends of 
rigid price control. Nevertheless, 
removal of all brakes is certain 
to result in sharp price increases 
for those commodities in short sup- 
ply where a producer cannot exer- 
cise effective control over vendors. 

The image which left-wingers 
have sought to spread of greedy, 
monopolistic Big Business gouging 
the public for every opportunistic 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


penny, seems to us rather wide of 
of the mark. The marked price 
increases, in our judgment, wili 
not come from such sources, but 
from small, unorganized producers 
and distributors over Whom no one 
can exercise direct control. The 
larger corporations, and the trade 
ass’ns are much more likely to 
take the long-range view, conserv- 
ing public good will as a precious 
asset to be drawn upon in future. 
Then,.too, there is another selfish 
and immediate consideration: 
Profiteering has little point under 
the present oppressive tax set-up; 
the bulk of any excessive earnings 
would be: ret’d to the_ treasury. 
Moreover, earnings beyond any 
reasonable base would be an open 
invitation to labor leaders to seek 
further advances. 

Thus, insofar as the situation on 
durable goods is concerned, every- 
thing points to a temperate and 
reasonably controlled scheduYe of 
prices. There will be increases, 
certainly. There would have been 
increases even under OPA. (They 
were specifically provided for in 
the bill which Pres TrRuMaAN ve- 
toed.) But, for the sake of future 
competitive position within the in- 
dustry, if for no other reason, the 
tendency will be to hold prices 
within reasonable limits. 

It is practically assured there 
will be some form of rent control, 
and very probably some moder- 
ately effective controls over cer- 
tain foods. 


id 


SHIFTING SANDS 


Confectioners meeting. in 
convention last wk nobly re- 
solved that, come what may, 
the traditional nickel candy 
bar shall be held at 5¢. A po- 
tent reason was that any 
price change would force 
abandonment of thousands of 
slot machines. Size and/or 
quality of the bar may be some- 
what reduced. And a substan- 
tial increase in 10¢ bars is ex- 
pected. The 5¢ bar presently 
acc’ts for about half the total 
candy volume. . . Blaming fed- 
eral price rules and produc- 
tion regulations, Chicago rue- 
fully acknowledges slip to 4th 
place in nation’s beef packing 
activities. Pacific coast region, 
surprisingly, now heads list. . . 
Because of local room shortage, 
a Conn mfr has bought and 
furnished 5-bedroom house, 
where engineers, production 
men and others visiting the 
plant may stay as guests of the 
firm. Lunch is served daily for 
dep’t heads and guests. Com- 
pany is footing all the bills 
for the 
project; 
likes the 
idea as 
good will 
builder. 
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“Joe Louis is accepted as a sym- 
bol of decency in sport. . . He is 
a credit to his race. Naturally, I 


mean the human _ race.”—JIMMY 
Cannon, sports columnist, N Y 
Post. 1-Q 


“It has helped me a lot.”—Jm 
Moran, Hollywood, Calif, who, since 
June 16, has been sitting on an 
egg abandoned by a mama ostrich. 
His recommendation: “Jos Stalin, 
Winston Churchill, Ernest Bevin, 
John L Lewis and Justices Jackson 
and Black should take 2 days from 
their affairs to sit on an ostrich egg, 
simultaneously, each in his own 
back yd.” 2-Q 


“The notion that the theatre aisle 
is an extension of the primrose path 
is as dated as button shoes... A 
show girl earning $50 to $75 a wk 
is more likely to turn a deaf ear to 
the wolf whistle, pay for her own 
clothes, and eventually marry a nice 
guy, than the gal who peddles fry- 
ing pans in a basement for a slow 
$22.50."—-BriLLy Rose, Broadway 
showman. 3-Q 


“Teaching what is known as citi- 
zenship to high-school pupils these 
days is largely a matter of teaching 
them not to act like adults.”—An 
anonymous high school principal, 
quoted in Detroit News. 4-Q 

“I want an abnormal silence.”— 
MIKE Curti1z, film director, shouting 
for something special on the set. 5-Q 


“The big rehabilitation problem 
is not with the disabled veteran 
but with the people with whom 
they must come in contact.”—WMiss 
BERNICE CLIFTON, Oak Park, Ill, 
blind Red Cross worker who doesn’t 
regard her affliction as liability, as- 
serting average wounded war vet 
shares her outlook. Her plaint: 
“People are inclined to be too help- 
ful or sympathetic.” 6Q 


“The dance will be to television 
what music is to radio.”—Pavut BeE- 
LANGER, director of music-dramatic 
productions for CBS television. 7-Q 


“ ” 


“Today we hold that there is no 
such thing as equality of the sexes; 
they should complement each other. 
A basic objective in education is 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 





teaching some of the problems in- 
volved in that partnership.”—Dr 
Jas M Woop, pres, Stephens Col- 
lege for Women, Columbia, Mo. 8-Q 

“I’m waiting for my unemploy- 
ment check.’-—ALBERT H Cooper, 48, 
San Diego, Calif, explaining to po- 
lice who found him snoozing by the 
railroad track. (The unemployment 
compensation check was forwarded 
to him in jail.) 9-Q 

“I’m convinced it will take three 
or four years to build up a fighter 
to beat Louis, who is still young 
enough to regain his real champion- 
ship form.”—GeENE TUNNEY, retired 
undefeated heavyweight champion, 
predicting continued honors for 
title holder Jor Lovts. 10-Q 

“Aren't you going to tell me the 
truth?”—Det Cap’t Harry GREEN, 
questioning Omaha, Neb, youngster. 
The boy repl’d: “Nope. That’s what 
Johnny did. And he’s in the re- 
formatory now.” 11-Q 

“The customer’s day is coming. I 
believe a flood of consumer goods 
will wipe out the black mkt within 
6 mo’s to a yr.”—W T Grant, head 
of variety chain store system bear- 
ing his name. 12-Q 

“Since the war began, labor costs 
of automobiles have gone up 40%. 
So, we must find ways to cut the 
cost of cars by about the same 
amount or working people won’t be 
able to buy.”—W B Srout, designer 
for major auto builders, reporting 
car of future will be designed with 
eye more to public pocketbook than 
to public taste. 13-Q 


“We will complete these tempo- 
rary homes for veterans. We will 
also back up the private housing 
called for in the program. We're 








not playing one part of the program 
against another. We expect to get 
it all done. That, in my language, 
is the way to keep faith.”—WuLson 
Wyatt, Nat’l Housing Expediter, 
answering charges that he “broke 
faith” with builders by approving 
special temporary priority aid for 
FPHA, veterans. 14-Q 

“Among the most serious obstacles 
to the enjoyment of basic human 
rights are all forms of racial and 
religious intolerance of which anti- 
Semitism is the most tragic ex- 
ample.”—Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 15-Q 

“A party is composed of people 
who have similar views, but if the 
bars are let down admitting people 
who don’t have similar views, then 
we don’t have a party.”—State Sen 
JOHN S MatTHEws, of Fla, arguing 
for legislation to restore white pri- 
mary. 16-Q 

“We get meat in jail."—Lreo J 
PONDELICK, 71, Chicago, part owner 
of a tool and die plant, contending 
he is legally entitled to serve out 
his 6-mo sentence in Cook county 
jail’s alimony row. “They treat me 
better in jail than out.” 17-Q 

“Every industry has a carefully 
planned, well-ordered safety pro- 
gram except agriculture.”—PauL D 
SANDERS, Va chairman for Nat'l 
Farm Safety Wk, July 21-27, urging 
“educational crusade” to reduce 
high toll of lives, property damage 
by agricultural accidents: 18-Q 

“In numerous cases the salary of 
the wife helps to support her own 
husband’s aged or dependent par- 
ents. In other instances the pro- 
longed illness of a child may cause 
the wife to remain a breadwinner.” 
—FRrIEDA MILLER, chief of labor dep’t 
women’s bureau, urging veterans 
not to resent women workers, to 
realize women have lost their tra- 
ditional marital financial security 
(Under GI bill, American seniority 
system, women cannot take jobs 
away from vets.) 19Q 

“Hundreds of people cancelled their 
reservations in Florida hotels, room- 
ing houses and resort. centers.”— 
State Sen WaLTER B FRAseEr, report- 
ing Ga’s announcement of a 2-wk 
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polio quarantine of visitors, ret’g 
citizens from Fla, hit business of 
Orange Blossom state “like a bomb- 
shell.” 20-Q 

“If the veto stands this country 
is faced with the most serious situ- 
ation which has developed since the 
war.”"—Wm GREEN, pres, AFofL, 
expressing hope that veto of OPA 
extension bill, of which he approves, 
will be followed by enaction of “a 
measure in line with Mr Truman’s 
recommendations.” 21-Q 

“We picked the spots we wanted 
to see, at random.”—MARSHALL Mac- 
Durriz, chief of UNRRA mission +o 
Ukraine; reporting that when 8 
foreign correspondents, including 3 
Americans, recently toured Ukraine 
they were given the “widest lati- 
tude” by the Russians. 22-Q 

“It doesn’t contain a good sneeze 
in a shipload.”—N Y spice trader, 
describing synthetic pepper which 
threatens to replace entirely the 
genuine variety. (American Spice 
Trade ass’n reports 1000 tons now 
in sight will last grinders 4 mo’s 
under wartime grinding quotas still 
in force; only a normal peacetime 
mo’s supply.) 23-Q 

“As long as we have the summer 
free we thought we might be able 
to ride around behind a slow freight.” 
—ARTHUR H SAUNDERS, veteran at- 
tending Marietta college, Marietta, 
O, explaining in letter to Baltimore 
& O Ry why he thought loan of 
“used but still serviceable caboose” 
would solve housing problem of self 
and friend. (Ry regretfully advised 
it needs all its cabooses.) 24-Q 

“We'll know better in September.” 
—HERBERT Hoover, honorary chair- 
man of Pres TRUMAN’s emergency 
famine committee, observing “it’s 
too far in advance to tell” if ration- 
ing will be necessary in U S to 
carry out world food program. 25-Q 

“It is easy to attract atten- 
tion and a following by using your 
children. But I do not care to use 
them to become popular.”—VIvEca 
LinpFors, 26, mother of 2 children, 
Sweden’s newest candidate for 
American film fame. 26-Q 

“T don’t think that just because 
someone works for the gov’t he is 
trying to beat Uncle Sam.”—Gor- 
DON T BurKE, War Assets Adminis- 
tration exec, Omaha, Neb, replying 


to Ind Rep EarL WILson’s charge 
that average gov’t employe, count- 
ing time off for weekends, annual 
leave, coffee hr and moving, works 
only 188 days out of yr. 27-Q 


“If you want to put your ashes 
and cigarette butts in your cup 
and saucer let the waitress know 
and she will serve the coffee in the 
ash tray.”—Cafe sign, Des Moines, 
Ta. 28-Q 

“Since we saw that picture we 
couldn’t get the bomb out of our 
minds. About a doz of us agreed 
instantly on Gilda, once we decided 
that the bomb should have a name.” 
—TxHos LANAHAN, of Princeton, N J, 
atomic scientist, explaining reason 
test bomb was named “Gilda,” had 
picture of Rita Hayworth, film ac- 
tress, painted on it. 29-Q 

“Democracy on an empty stomach 
is a luxury. Democracy on a full 
stomach is a natural, instinctive 
desire.” —-NEWBOLD Morris, chairman 
of the Famine Emergency Commit- 
tee. 30-Q 

“What we really are seeking is 
an equality of dissatisfaction.”— 
GEORGES BIDAULT, newly elected pres 
of France, commenting on Big Four 
conference in Paris. 31-Q 


“ ” 


“The much maligned M I L’s de- 
serve a break—only half the. lies 
they tell about her are true.”—Spo- 
kane, Wash, Athletic Round Table 
circular, announcing theater party 
for M I L’s, free ticket to any wom- 
an who will admit she’s a mother- 
in-law. 32-Q 

“Mexico welcomes the moderate 
income tourist. It is he who helps 
us make the Good Neighbor phil- 
osophy live. We will continue *» ap- 
preciate his friendship*in peace as 
we did in war.”—Chief of tourist 
dep’t, Mexican ministry of the in- 
terior, reporting findings of recent 
survey: average tourist spends 20 
days, $200 in Mexico. 33-Q 

“T hope that you will print the 
truth that you may become to be 
even as this leaves Me, as I AM 
Well, Healthy, Joyful, Peaceful, 
Lively, Loving, Successful, Prosper- 
ous and Happy in Spirit, Body and 
Mind and in every organ, muscle, 
sinew, joint, limb, vein and bone and 
even in every ATOM, fibre and cell 
of MY Bodily Form.”—Father Dr- 
VINE, noted negro evangelist, in 


letter reprimanding Miami Herald 
for story published concerning death 
of “Truly America,” one of his “An- 
gels.” 34-Q 

“I am proud of the girls. They 
are showing Christian spirit.”—Rev 
R A Rostron, Vicar of St Andres, 
countering complaints that Liver- 
pool girls were fraternizing with 
German prisoners of war, with plea 
in favor of marriage between Bri- 
tish girls, German prisoners. “If 
these Germans go home and say 
English girls were friendly, it will 
be good for humanity. I would even 
welcome intermarriage.” 35-Q 

“Would you rather have Polish 
soldiers and German prisoners than 
an American who loves England?”— 
RicHarRD H Avis, former American 
GI vet who flew back to England 
after demobilization to marry Eng- 
lish girl, pleading with immigration 
authorities to allow him to remain 
permanently. (Officials say no, “be- 
cause of the shortage of food and 
clothing.” 36-Q 

“All the air-minded church-goers 
need to do is circle the church. 
That’s the signal. Then we send the 
car to the airport to pick them up.” 
—Rev W C BrirmincHaM, Atkinson, 
Neb, describing new service as re- 
sult of increased use of airplanes in 
ranch country. “And they also get 
auto transportation back to the air- 
port.” 37-Q 
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The Plight of Grandmothers— 
Mase. Dopce Lunan, Town & Coun- 
try, 6-'46. 


Grandmothers are out on a tree 
of the limb of life. I know; I am 
one. Once they may have led full 
lives, and been loved, and had sig- 
nificance in their own and others’ 
eyes; but now nobody wants them. 
Husbands are dead or divorced, 
children married or living on their 
own. Grandmothers are alone. What 
are they to do? 

My solution does not recommend 
resignation; it recommends love. It 
asserts that one may love from the 
beginning of life to the end, if only 
one can find out how to transform 
passion, to experience it variously, 
to live in and thru it, to love more 
rather than less as times goes on, 
and to expect nothing but the de- 
light of giving. 

The world needs what grand- 
mothers have stored within them. 
All they have to do is be ready to 
give it, asking nothing in ret’n. They 
will be surprised at the fun ahead 
for them. I think a new kind of 
doctor is needed in this sick world 
of ours, one who understands these 
grandmothers and can bring them 
peace. These women are rarely sick. 
They are strong as horses, but like 
horses, they are passe. Their great- 
est malaise is lonely restlessness. A 
new kind of doctor could, if he knew 
the right formula, cure this and 
give them repose and relaxation. . . 

In America, doctors are, for the 
most part, little boys, innocent and 
unaware of the soul and its phases. 
The need is for a doctor of the 


spirit, half priest and half physician, . 


without pharmacopeias or pills, who 
will revive these faltering souls, 
stimulate and direct their sad- 
dened’ hearts, wake up their nerve 
centers. . . Grandmothers will be 
counted the rich harvest of human- 
ity, once physicians show them their 
way. 
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AGE—Youth—1 

Lincoln wrote of himself as “old 
and withered” at 48—2 yrs before 
he was elected Pres. . . After that 
date he did not speak of his age; 
he was too busy.—Jos Fort NeEew- 
Ton, River of Years. (Lippincott) 


CAPITAL—2 

Capital is inert, formless clay un- 
til the master sculptors of industry 
fashion it into something vital and 
useful. To do this both mgt and 
labor need the creative spirit. They 
must consider capital a mat’l to use, 
a mat’l to build with, the stuff out 
of which prosperity is molded.— 
Hoover Sphere. 


CHANGING WORLD—3 

Aunt Cecilia used to pick up her 
knitting after washing the dishes 
and proceed to finish a sock with- 
out dropping a single stitch. A lot 
of us are trying to do the same 
thing. We took time out for the 
war, and now expect to ret’n to the 
old life... 

It isn’t working out that way... 
It is as tho a great river in flood 
had cut thru an embankment 
making a new channel for itself. It 
is of no purpose to imagine that the 
stream has ret’d to its old bed, or 
even to wish that it would do so.— 
Editorial, “Can Your Home Meet 
This Challenge?” Better Homes & 
Gardens, 6-46. 


CHILD TRAINING—4 

When our two children were 
small, I once complained to my 
grandmother, “It’s so hard to do 
anything when you have children.” 
Grandmother smiled and said, “It 
isn’t having the children that’s 
making it so hard for you; it’s 
pretending that you haven't chil- 
dren.”—Mrs Mary JOHNSTON, Fam- 
ily Circle. 


CONVICTION—5 

Convictions are what an employee 
has after he knows what the boss 
thinks.—Banking. 


DRINK—Drinking—6 

The minister found Mike on the 
sidewalk, drunk. He picked him up. 
He told Mike that it wasn’t pos- 
sible to drink up all the brewery 
could make. Mike looked at the 
brewery, all lighted up, and said, 
“Anyway, I got them _ working 
nights.”—Townsend Nat’l Wkly. 


ECONOMY—7 
The Tennessee farmer who re- 
marked that “Ford ruined me” had 


sensed an economic fact that might 
have enlightened some economists 
if he could have written it up in 
technical jargon. His Ford was a 
more efficient worker than the old 
mule. By buying the Ford he had 
saved his own labor and had freed 
the land that had been used for 
feeding the ‘mule. But within the 
limits of his mkts and his knowledge 
he had not found any profitable use 
for his surplus time or the liberated 
acres, to pay the installments on 
the car, and the cost of oil and gas. 
—Davip CusHMAN COYLE, “Southern 
Economy On Its Own,” Va Quarter- 
ly Review, Summer ’46. 


EDUCATION—8 

A liberal education is that edu- 
cation which teaches men to under- 
stand each other, to understand the 
life around them, and how to live 
with each other. If democracy is to 
succeed in this country, every citi- 
zen must have such a liberalizing 
education.—Cuas H Lake, Music Ed- 
ucators Jnl. 


EFFICIENCY—9 

Mr Henry Ford is reported to 
have said that the reason he has 
never used an office is that he 
found out that he could get out of 
the other fellow’s office faster than 
he could get the other fellow out 
of his office—Franxk Firr, “Ten 
Ways To Ministerial Effectiveness,” 
Church Mgt, 6-’46. 


FAITH—10 

If a thing can be done, experience 
and skill can do it. If a thing can- 
not be done, only faith can do it.— 
Dr Harry EMERSON Fospick, Ladies’ 
Home Jnl. 


GENIUS—l1 

Genius: a man who shoots at 
something no one else can see, and 
hits it—Construction Digest. 


GOD—and Nature—12 

In a little church in the far 
south of Ireland, every window but 
one is of painted glass. Thru that 
single exception may be seen a 
breath-taking view: a lake of deep- 
est blue, studded with green islets, 
and backed by range after range 
of purple hills. Under the window 
is the inscription: “The heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth his handiwork.” 
—Rosert Grssincs, in Grit. 


GROWTH—13 
A teacher asked her class to write 
an essay on what each child con- 
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sidered the greatest thing in life. 
One little girl wrote: “To grow and 
grow, forever and ever.”—WILFERD 
A Peterson, “Conscious Evolution,” 
Inspiration, 3rd Quarter ’46. 





They DO say... 

Observers report United Na- 
tions boxoffice appeal sagging 
badly. At a recent session there 
were more persons behind the ma- 
hogany table than in the audi- 
torium. . . Faced by high per- 
centage of abnormally small or- 
anges for 3rd successive season, 
Calif growers take newspaper 
space to tell virtues of diminu- 
tive fruit. . . TWA has ordered 
2000 Pocket Books for “in flight” 
libraries on transocean planes... 
Add Music Appreciation notes: 
RCA Victor has a new release 
with score of The Lost Weekend 
on one side, and on the reverse, 
The Missouri Waltz. . . From the 
Nation we glean word that Brit- 
ain now prohibits import of for- 
eign reprints of copyrighted 
works, prepared opium, hashish, 
Benzoyl-morphine and muskrats. 

. . Influence-of-Science-on-our- 
daily-lives: On a _  just-before- 
graduation English test, a New- 
ark, N J student referred to “Al- 
lergy in a Country Churchyard.” 
. . . Subscriber in Venezuela re- 
ports to Sat Review of Literature 
that a babe born in that Latin 
land bears the name Era Atom- 
ica. 











HANDICAPS—Overcoming—14 

In Hollywood, a famous actor has 
a wooden leg, another of the more 
glamorous stars has a deformed 
arm, another popular male star has 
a hand lacking 3 fingers. Any of 
these handicaps might have ruined 
the careers of these people who 
must spend most of their lives be- 
ing stared at. That this didn’t hap- 
pen is simply because they found 
the answer for themselves: Insur- 
mountable handicaps usually are a 
state of mind—Irvinc HOFFMAN, 
Hollywood Reporter. 


INTERESTS—Broadening—15 

. .. I sometimes laugh when I see 
—even in the horse I ride—that all 
that I have to do in order to help 
him accomplish his aim, is to make 
him think with eagerness of some- 
thing other than himself!—Puy.- 
Lis BotromMeE, The Life Line. (Little, 
Brown) 


LANGUAGE—16 
New Haven is, as every Smith 











girl knows, the seat of Yale College. 
The city fathers have adopted a 
rather professional tone in their 
conduct of civil affairs. A charac- 
teristic specimen of their handiwork 
is a sign posted, for attention of 
pedestrians, at a corner near the 
Yale campus, which reads, “Gaze 
All Ways.”—New Yorker. 


MONOTONY—17 

While shopping in Mexico City, a 
Los Angeles importer came upon 
a pair of huaraches of unusual de- 
sign. He bought the sample sandals 
and brought them to the Southern 
Calif buyer of a leading chain store. 
The buyer ordered 100 pairs on a 
trial basis. After many mananas 
the hundred pairs arrived. All were 
different in pattern and size. As- 
suming that this was a sample as- 
sortment of a complete line, the 
buyer ordered a million pairs, of 
various types. He also requested a 
discount on the original price quo- 
tation in view of the volume. In 
reply the Mexican entrepreneur 
wrote that for so many huaraches 
of so few patterns it would be nec- 
essary to double the price. A thou- 
sand regrets, senor, but otherwise 
how could the sandalmakers be con- 
tent with the monotony of making 
so many of anything?—KirTTIe Tvur- 
MELL, Holiday. 


ORIGIN—Barbecue—18 

When you speak of having a bar- 
becue, you are using an American 
version of the words, barbe a queue. 
This is a French phrase meaning, 
literally, “from beard to tail.” 

The phrase came from the old 
French custom of roasting on a pit 
the entire carcass of a goat. It was 
roasted from barbe a queue, or from 
“beard to tail.”,—Southern Christian 
Advocate. 


PERSPECTIVE—19 

A prof had a packing case brought 
into the classroom and he asked the 
students to describe what they saw. 
One noticed the lettering, another 
the iron bands, another the nail- 
studded ends, still another men- 
tioned the size and shape of the 
box, while the nature of the wood 
impressed another student. Each 
student was influenced by the angle 
from which he saw the box as weli 
as by his own inclinations. It was 
a lesson in tolerance. Let us be 
patient with other people when they 
see things from a different angle 
than we do.—Dr ARCHER WALLACE, 
Young People’s Wkly. 
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Those who fear Debt as a sinis- 
ter symbol are beginning to sound 
the tocsin, and with considerable 
warrant. Because, as individuals, we 
are again shackling ourselves with 
obligations which experts in the 
credit business believe may level out 
in the next couple of yrs at some- 
where around 50% above the record 
high established in ’41. 

This “borrowing” takes 4 princi- 
pal forms: mortgages against real 
property; installment credit; charge 
acc’ts and personal loans. Obviously 
many of these transactions do not 
denote insolvency. Some distinction 
must be drawn between the chron- 
ically improvident wage-earner who 
pawns his*watch on Wednesday to 
redeem it Saturday, and the house- 
wife who runs a convenience acc’t 
at the corner grocery. A man who 
owns one piece of property may 
mortgage it to acquire another, and 
if he does not dangerously extend 
himself the eventual result will be 
an increase in his net worth. Some 
who could pay cash for automobiles 
and other durable goods may elect 
the installment plan, husbanding 
their reserves for emergency. 

But whether the base be sound or 
shaky, it is all.consumer credit— 
essentially a lien against future in- 
come. WALTER FRENCH, of American 
Bankers Ass’n, is confident the total 
will reach or exceed $15 billion as 
soon as merchandise is available. 
When you consider that in our nat'l 
history this item has never topped 
$10 billion—that in ’43 it was as low 
as $5% billion—it gives us reason 
to think. 

An interesting sidelight is the in- 
crease in number of charge acc’ts. 
Nat’l Retail Dry Goods Ass’n esti- 
mates such acc’ts are up 25 to 35% 
over yr ago. Many persons who 
formerly paid cash have observed 
that charge acc’t patrons get privi- 
leges denied cash customers. Limited 
distribution of nylon hose is one 
example. 
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AGRICULTURE: Electric eye in 
new cultivating machine inspects 
crops such as cotton, sugar beets, 


picks out 
(Grit) 


weaklings and weeds. 


“ ” 


AVIATION: Aircraft position in- 
dicator, fitted to passenger compart- 
ment wall, has model airplane 
traveling plane’s own course over 
strip map of the route to let air 
travelers know where they are min- 
ute by minute. Run by clockwork, 
model plane is set at take-off, timed 
to known air speed. Model has 
range from 100 to 400 m p h. (Fi- 
nancial Post) 


” 


INVENTION: New bottle opener 
and recapper, The Handicapper, 
not only removes caps, but re- 
places them, enabling longer pres- 
ervation of unused portions of 
bottled beverages. Marketed by 
Swallow Airplane Co, Inc, Wichita, 
Kans. (Premium Practice & Busi- 
ness Promotion) 


“ ” 


MEDICINE: Penicillin in crystal- 
line form is now in production; 
will soon be available thru phar- 
macies. Eliminates refrigeration; 
permits dosage up to 200,000 units 
against 50,000 present limit. (Cam- 
bridge Associates) 


“ ” 


MOTION PICTURES: Motion 
picture machine that can be used in 
well-lighted room sends invisible ul- 
traviolet rays from projector to 
screen. Screen of a fluorescent mat’l 
absorbs ultraviolet radiation, emits 
visible light. Eliminates usual bright 
cone of light between projector and 
screen. (Science News Letter) 


“ 


SERVICES: As an experiment, on 
Pacific Coast, Union Oil Co is sell- 
ing camera film at its service sta- 
tions, supplying each purchaser 
with a cloth bag so he can easily 
send exposed film to a co in Holly- 
wood, to be developed. Well-organ- 
ized druggists are out to fight the 
plan. (Tide) 
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PRAYER—20 

I believe prayer is answered 
when the personal relationship is 
well and truly established. We may 
ask in full trust and confidence 
for help in our need. And we shall 
get it. But since the response flows 
from the complete wisdom which 
we contain only partially, the 
answer may not be _ specifically 
what we think we need. And the 
response will be in proportion to 
what we ourselves can offer. The 
law of complement. . .measure for 
measure given and_ received.— 
Stewart Epwarp WHITE, The Stars 
Are Still There. (Dutton) 


RUSSIA—21 

Yet another lesson, well worth 
remembering in the difficult and 
often exasperating dealings with 
Moscow, is the folly of always 
searching for recondite arguments 
and abstruse explanations. where a 
simple reasoning coupled with fac- 
tual knowledge would serve a far 
more constructive purpose. Palmer- 
ston’s famous dictum that Britain 
has no permanent friends and no 
permanent enemies, but only per- 
manent interests could be echoed by 
Stalin today—just as it could be by 
the gov’t of any other country.— 
Geo SOLOVEYTCHIK, “Eternal Rus- 
sia,” Survey Graphic, 6-’46. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—22 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting 
day; 

A line of cars winds slowly o’er the 

_ lea; 

A pedestrian plods his 
minded way 

And leaves the world quite unex- 

pectedly. 
—Inside the Circle. 


absent- 


SCIENCE—Religion—23 

Science and religion no more con- 
tradict each other than light and 
electricity—-WmM HIRAM FOULKEs, 
Forbes. 


SINCERITY—24 

A few yrs ago Margaret Sangster 
was invited to address a certain 
youth meeting in New England. 
When she arrived for the engage- 
ment, she found that it was a com- 
munist gathering. Twenty-five hun- 
dred people had met together. After- 
ward, as she was leaving, she no- 
ticed a youth whose shoes were so 
worn that his bare feet touched 
the pavement. 

“Will you not accept from me 


the price of a pair of shoes?” she 
asked. 

“I could,” the youth replied, “but 
I’ could not use the money for 
shoes when our cause needs liter- 
ature so desperately."—G Ray Jor- 
DAN, The Supreme Possession. (Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury) 


SPEECH—Speaking—25 

Here’s a good analysis of a non- 
partisan Republican speech. “In a 
partisan Republican speech every- 
thing good is said about the Repub- 
licans and everything bad about the 
Democrats. But in a non-partisan 
Republican speech, not anything 
bad is said about the Republicans 
and nothing good about the Demo- 
crats.”"—Nat’l Canvas Goods Mfrs 
Review. 


SPIRITUAL LIFE—26 

Radar may make possible the 
avoidance of unseen dangers for 
plane, ship and car. Radar of the 
spirit may enable man, in time, to 
avoid war, forms of disease, and 
sins of selfishness, arrogance and 
pride. Radar of the spirit may tap 
resources of spiritual power long 
dreamed of, but never made widely 
available to man. Such power may 
send man over the mountains of 
racial antagonism, social and eco- 
nomic barriers, and denominational 
differences.—ARTHUR L MILLER, “Ra- 
dar of the Spirit,” Christian Herald, 
7-'46. 


THOUGHT—27 

The soundness of your ideas is 
more important than the sound of 
your words.—Howarp W NEwrTON, 
v-pres, J M Mathes, Inc, in Adv 
&* Selling. 


VIEWPOINT—28 ? 

One day a man was driving his 
car down a country road. Ahead of 
him was a Negro woman carrying 
a basket of clothes. He sounded his 
horn several times but she would 
not move over. Finally he thought 
he saw an opportunity to pass her, 
but his car brushed her basket and 
spilled the clothes on the ground. 
He stopped, apologized, helped her 
pick up the clothes, and then offered 
her a ride. She got into the car 
and rode along in state. Soon they 
caught up with a Negro man walk- 
ing in the middle of the road. The 
driver sounded his horn. The wom- 
an on the back seat leaned for- 
ward and said, “If he ain’t got 
sense enough to get out of the way, 
just run over him.”—Cuas F Ban- 
NING, “Labor And The Church,” Ex- 
positor, 6-'46. 
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“All men are born. . .” 


In his new book, A Few Brass Tacks, (Harper, $2.75), LouIs BROMFIELD 
is saying again what he said in Pleasant Valley, and on the whole, saying 
it less engagingly and less significantly. Here, essentially, is a reiteration of 
the theme that our real wealth lies in our natural resources, and that we 
deplete these irreplaceable treasures at a reckless rate. This is not to imply 
that Mr Bromfield is tediously repetitive. What he has to say is desperately 
important. And he says it with an earnest evangelistic zeal. But readers of 
Pleasant Valley will perhaps find most arresting that portion of the book 
which deals with the Nature of Man, and with his struggle to evolve a 
philosophy that will synchronize with his world and his age. 


Possibly the most satisfactory 
form of gov’t would be a perfect 
paternalism presided over by God 
who, we assume, is endowed with 
justice, wisdom, humanity, efficiency, 
honesty and indeed all the virtues 
toward which civilized man aspires 
but which even in his finest manifes- 
tations, he has never quite achieved. 
Under such a paternalism we should 
indeed have a pleasant and ideal 
world with all worries and all po- 
litical and economic responsibilities 
removed from our individual shoul- 
ders. But since we cannot have God 
to operate the mach’y of gov’t, we 
are forced to do the best we can, 
working together, to produce a gov’t 
which provides us as nearly as pos- 
sible with the blessings listed above. 
And we dare not risk paternalism 
lest, instead of God, we find our 
selves being ruled by Hitler or 
Stalin. 

It is not only that the perfect 
idealist falls into error regarding 
man himself, he commits similar 
errors with regard to the nations 
of which mani is a part. In his plans 
for world gov’t the perfect idealist 
acts upon the assumption that all 
nations are alike, with the same or 
at least a similar degree of economic 
stability, of living standards, of edu- 
cation, of culture and civilization, 
overlooking completely the vast dif- 
ferences among nations and peoples 
in all of these things. 

If this false assumption were 
true the business of setting up a 
workable world gov’t bringing the 
blessings of eternal peace and wel- 
fare to the world of mankind, would 
be a comparatively simple affair. 
Actually the business of setting up 
a world gov’t in which every na- 
tion, large or small, is represented 
and shares in responsibility and 
authority, is not only extremely 
complicated but impossible in the 
present state of man’s development 
in the existing world. . . 

The assumption that all men are 
prepared for an ideal system of 
world gov’t such as democracy, or 


that all nations are prepared to 
assume the responsibilities of world 
gov’t, is as foolish as the unquali- 
fied assumption that all men are 
born equal. . . To assume that a 
child born in slums of syphilitic and 
undernourished parents is born 
equal with the child of parents pos- 
sessing abundant food, economic and 
educational advantages and perfect 





“What says the clock?” 

Although we all live in one 
world, we do not live in one 
time, and that is why the at- 
tempt to divide the world again 
into segments is causing unbear- 
able tension. 

The -jangle you hear is -not 
so much national anthems out 
of tune as clocks out of time. The 
primeval tom tom still beats 
while the atom bomb ticks. 
Russia is straddling the centu- 
ries, in victory more than ever 
pounding backward to Peter the 
Great and racing at the same 
time to overtake Henry Ford and 
Henry Kaiser before she has 
caught up with Thos Jefferson. 
The clocks of Europe are turning 
back and the clocks of Asia are 
turning forward. And there are 
places where time stands still 
because the night does not lift 
and there is no tomorrow.—ANNE 
O’HarRE McCormick. 














health is manifestly absurd. In the 
larger sense among nations and 
peoples, similar differences, inequal- 
ities and maladjustments hold good. 
Instead of making this absurd state- 
ment and resting upon it—some- 
thing the founders of this nation 
never had in mind when the phrase 
was born—we should attempt to 
create the conditions, economic, po- 
litical and social which permit the 
flat statement to become as nearly 
a reality as possible. That should be 
the goal of democracy and civili- 
zation and indeed of any world 
gov't set up in our times. 








GEMS FROM 


On Liberty 


EDMUND BURKE 


Many of us may think of this 
British statesman chiefly as the 
man who bestowed upon the news- 
paper profession its enduring sobri- 
quet, “The Fourth Estate.” However, 
tho he died 149 yrs ago this wk, 
BURKE’s surviving speeches and 
pamphlets contain many philosophi- 
cal observations strikingly apropos 
to our times. 

This excerpt is from BurRKE’s Re- 
flections On The Revolution In 
France. 


When I see the spirit of liberty 
in action, I see a strong principle 
at work; and this, for a while, is 
all I can possibly know of it. The 
wild gas, the fixed air, is plainly 
broke loose: but we ought to sus- 
pend our judgment until the first 
effervescence is a little subsided, 
till the liquor is cleared, and until 
we see something deeper than the 
agitation of a troubled and frothy 
surface. I must be tolerably sure, 
before I venture publicly to con- 
gratulate men upon a blessing, that 
they have really rec’d one. Flattery 
corrupts both the receiver and the 
giver; and adulation is not of more 
service to the people than to kings. 
... The effect of liberty to individ- 
uals is that they may do what 
they please: we ought to see what 
it will please them to do, before we 
risk congratulations, which may be 
soon turned into complaints. Pru- 
dence would dictate this in the case 
of separate, insulated, private men; 
but liberty, when men act in bodies, 
is power. Considerate people, be- 
fore they declare themselves, will 
observe the use which is made of 
power; and particularly of so try- 
ing a thing as new power in new 
persons, of whose principles, tem- 
pers, and dispositions they have 
little or no experience, and in situ- 
ations, where those who appear the 
most stirring in the scene may pos- 
sibly not be the real movers. 
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The local weatherman was so 
often wrong in his predictions that 
he became the laughingstock of the 
community. He, therefore, applied 
for transfer to another station. 

“Why,” wrote hdq, “do you wish 
to be transferred?” 

“Because,” the forecaster replied, 
“the climate doesn’t agree with me.” 
—Journeyman Barber. 


“ ” 


The new station agent flagged 
No 10, a train that was known not 
to stop at his station. The train 
ran past the station and had to 
back up. The conductor stepped to 
the platform and asked: 

“What did you flag us 
There’s no one to get on.” 

“No,” said the new agent, “but 
I thought someone might want to 
get off.”—James Nowak, Tracks, hm, 
C & O Ry. 


for? 


“ ” 


The new chaplain wanted very 
much to amuse as well as instruct 
his men, and, so, on one occasion, 
arranged for an illustrated lecture 
on Bible scenes and incidents. 

A seaman who possessed a phono- 
graph was dctailed to play appro- 
priate music between pictures. The 
lst of these represented Adam and 
Eve in the garden. The sailor cudg- 
eled his brains and ran thru his 
lists, but could think of no music 
exactly appropriate to the picture. 

“Please play up!” whispered the 
chaplain. 

Then an inspiration came to the 
seaman, and to the consternation 
of the chaplain and the delight of 
the audience, the phonograph 
ground out, “There’s Only One Girl 
in This World For Me!”—Capper’s 
Wkly. 





Speaking of Speakers. . . 
JOHN ANDREW HOLMES 


A tedious speaker is one who 
goes on while his hearers go out. 


The most critical hour in all 
history is the one when a candi- 
date is making a speech. 


“ ” 


A bore at the rostrum makes 
few friends, but many nodding 
acquaintances. 


Some could hardly hear their 
own funeral eulogies without 
rising up and trying to add 
something. 




















I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


BourKE B HICKENLOOPER 
Senator from Iowa 


I was visiting a friend whose 
80-yr-old mother is hard of 
hearing. 

“I want you to meet Sen 
Hickenlooper,” the friend said, 
introducing me to his mother. 
The mother smiled, but said 
nothing. In the course of the 
next few minutes’ conversation, 
however, she listened more and 
more intently. Finally she 
leaned to me apologetically: 

“Excuse me,” she said, “I’m 


a little hard of hearing and 
George doesn’t speak distinctly. 
I keep thinking he’s calling you 
‘Hickenlooper.’ ’’—Path finder. 








A woman teacher in trying to ex- 
plain the meaning of the word 
“slowly,” illustrated it by walking 
across the floor. 

When she asked the class to tell 
her how she walked, she nearly 
fainted when a boy at the foot of 
the class shouted, “Bow-legged, 
ma’am!”—Canning Trade. 

The following is an alleged true 
story of a high-ranking Army 
“brass-hat” who recently inspected 
the gov’t’s atom bomb plant at Oak 
Ridge. A guide showed the Gen’l all 
around the place pointing out all 
the various types of intricate ma- 
chines and explained the different 
processes as he went along. The 
Gen’l listened to all of the explana- 
tion without offering any comment 
and not appearing to be very greatly 
impressed by any of the compli- 
cated gadgets he saw. Finally, after 
inspecting the whole plant, he was 
ushered into the reception room 
and was about to leave when he 
noticed something that interested 
him, so he turned to his guide and 
asked: “What in the deuce is that 
little machine over there in the 
middle of the room used for?” 

“Oh, that thing,” repl’d the guide. 
“That’s what we use to wax the 
floor!”—Swanson Newsette. 


@OOD STORIES 


YOU CAN USE 


A few yrs ago Ben Hecht, who 
is one of Hollywood’s most expensive 
authors, was hanging around one of 
the studios for $6000 a wk, while 
Donald Ogden Stewart was receiv- 
ing somewhat less, let’s say a tri- 
fling $3000. Stewart went to the 
producer to complain. “I’m willing 
to concede that Hecht may be a 
better writer than I am,” he said, 
“and when he’s working he may be 
worth twice as much as I am. But 
I can loaf as well as anyone in 
Hollywood, including Hecht, and I 
think it’s only fair that I get as 
much for loafing as he does.”—Nrew- 
MAN LEvy, Woman’s Day. 





